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280 Notes and Discussions. 

you seem to say, because there is not virtually another or many other Abso- 
lutes in -which to mirror itself ; but, if speculative thought has any truth, 
the Absolute realizes itself by annulling its particular determinations, and 
the realization of this in our own consciousness is the moral task of life. 
Again, the stand-point of the Idea differs, it seems to me, from that of the 
Comprehension [Begriff] in embracing, not the negative unity of moments 
in cither position of the absolute reason, but their vital unity in the three 
positions of the reason — its thesis, externality, and return to self. All that 
you declare of the individual's sovereignty of the conditions of time and 
space — that is, of law — is true, but not of the particular. 

We are free only in our conscious identity with the Absolute — that is, 
free to do what is perfectly reasonable and good. Tliere is no other free- 
dom than that of reason, as Spinoza has shown ; and I think, too, that I 
speak ex sententia magistri when 1 say that the only immortality he ac- 
corded the particular individual is that which inheres in all res singulares 
sub specie aternitatis conceptaa. B. C. Smith. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., August, 1ST3. 



Freedom of the Will. 

From Kirksville, Missouri, where one of the State Normal Schools is 
located, and where some of the most vigorous thinking on Educational Psy- 
chology is done, Mr. O. P. D. writes regarding the Freedom of the "Will : 
" I so frequently hear men, who pretend to be philosophers, speak of a 
^part of the c««se,' when really I could gain no idea of what they intended 
to convey. Again, frequently it is said (with reference to willing) that 
were there no motive there would be no volition ; whence they conclude 
that the motive is at least a part of the cause of loilUng or volition." 

The constraint of the will through motives is frequently urged by people 
who are caught in the meshes of fatalistic thinking. And all thinking is 
fatalistic so long as it thinks only in the form of determination through oth- 
ers and cannot think under the lorm of self-determination. The reduction 
of the illusion of motive-constraint may perhaps be accomplished best as 
follows : 

(rt) A motive is an idea in tlie mind — it is a possibility seen as desirable. 

(6) As such, it must be formed by the activity of thought ; thought must 
be its cause. It must be formed by the process of abstraction; for unless 
one abstracts from things as they are, he cannot form an idea of things as 
he would desire to have them. 

(c) An abstraction (i.e. a motive) from what is really existent cannot 
constrain or control an existent (i.e. tlie will, for example) ; for that would 
be to say that a somewhat (a motive or abstraction — something which is 
desired to be) can act before it exists, or that a possibility can cause a 
reality to change. 

(rf) The causal relation of tliis is as follows : The Ego as thinking activ- 
ity causes or originates a motive. Now if the motive could be said to cause 
or originate a volition, the volition would in fact be caused by the thinking 
activity through the motive as agent, and not by the motive as an indepen- 
dent entity. 
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Briefly stated : a motive has its being in tlie totality whicli thinlcs it, and 
does not possess reality until the mind gives it to it by realizing it through 
volition. The motive arises through the thinking, which abstracts from 
some reality its potentiality and thus makes a motive. If the motive be- 
comes actualized it ceases to be a motive. To say that a motive constrains 
the will, is to hold that a non-existent constrains an existent. But to say 
that the motive constrains the will, and to acknowledge that the motive is 
caused by the mind, is to make the mind in volition causa sui in very deed. 
For mind initiates the act, which reflects back upon itself though the motive. 
Unless the archetype of the act exists for consciousness in the form of mo- 
tive, the act, though spontaneous, is not for the Ego, and may be called 
involuntary, like the action of the heart, lungs, &c. 

At the outset one must settle whether all things are externally con- 
strained or determined. Finding that self-determination is the highest fact, 
he then can approach the subject of the Will. He must next investigate the 
ideas of Efficient and Final Causes. A confusion of these two species of 
causes prevents a solution. Efflcient cause is the flrst principle of fatalism, 
Final cause is the flrst principle of freedom. 

The excellent reflections on this topic in "Hazard on the Will" (published 
by the Appletons) are to be recommended to those interested. (See Book 
Notices in this Journal, vol. iv. p. 95.) Editor. 



We have received the following communication regarding 
Professor Vera's recent review of Strauss's book, noticed in 
our last number : 

Jl. le r^dacteur du J. 8. P. — Ce qu'un grand homme aafflrmfe a I'igard des 
langues est encore plus vrai a regard des philosophies ; celui qui n'en 
counait qu'une n'en conuait aucune. C'est le cas du professeur V6ra, qui, 
regardant, pour des raisons suffisantes, sans doute, la philosophic h6g61ienne 
comme la seule vraie philosophic,* et, par consequent, la religion chrAtienne 
comme la religion absolue,t vient d'entreprendre la refutation ou plut6t la 
demolition de I'ouvrage recent du docteur Strauss, Uancienne et la nou- 
velle Foi.% 

Quoi que Ton pense des principes ou des i-esultats philosophiques du doc- 
teur Strauss, personne ne s'avisera probablement de nier que ce ne soit un 
tcrivain excellent, un logicien profond, un irudit des premiers, et comme 
il n'est pas tenu d'accepter les principes de Higel, I'attaque de M. V^ra ne 



* Si la verite est une verite determinee, la philosophie aussl doit 6tre une philoso- 
phie determinee, et, s'il n'y a qu'une verite, il n'y. a ni ne peut y avoir qu'une pliilo- 
sophie. Et cette philosophie. je ne me lasserai pas de le repetcr, et, autant qu'il est 
en moi, de le demontrer, est la philosophie hegelienne. (P. 2.) 

t Nous pretendons que la religion chretienne est la religion absolue en tant que 
religion, etcela parceque, d'une part, c'est I'unite de toutes les religions, et que, 
d'autre part, son prinoipe est celui qui se rapproche le plus de la philosophie, de telle 
fa^on que la christianisme est virtuellement la philosopbie. (P. 73.) 

X Strauss, L'Ancieme et la Xouvelle Foi. Par A. Vera, Professeur de la Philoso- 
phie k rUniversite de Naples. Naples: Detken et Rocholl, Place du Plebiscite, 1873. 



